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The  need  for  a  careful  study  of  the 
capacities  of  the  blind  for  direct  place¬ 
ment  on  jobs  has  long  been  evident. 
West  Virginia  therefore,  through  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
undertook  to  operate  a  special  Diagnos¬ 
tic  Adjustment  Center  from  May  31  to 
July  10,  1948,  for  a  selected  number  of 
the  unemployed  adult  blind.  The  West 
Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind,  located  at  Romney,  were  made 
available  for  this  purpose.  It  was  hoped 
that  by  the  use  of  such  a  center  a  reserve 
force  of  prepared  blind  workers  could 
be  built  up.  This  should  give  the  re¬ 
habilitation  counselor  valuable  assistance 
in  the  selection  of  blind  persons  for  jobs, 
since  his  judgment  could  be  based  on 
actual  knowledge  of  their  ability. 

The  Purpose 

The  Training  Center  aimed  at  assist¬ 
ing  the  adult  blind  to  acquire  the  phys¬ 
ical,  social,  and  psychological  habits 
necessary  for  normal  family  and  com¬ 
munity  life.  This  involved,  to  a  great 
extent,  orientation  to  surroundings, 
counseling,  instruction  in  academic  sub¬ 
jects,  training  for  self-help,  instruction 
in  appropriate  and  acceptable  methods 
of  foot  travel,  educational  and  vocational 
guidance,  training  in  various  crafts,  and 
work  experimentation  in  machine  and 
woodworking  shops. 

The  program  of  instruction  was  de¬ 
veloped  around  the  individual.  What 
the  trainee  was,  what  he  is,  what  he  did 
at  the  Center,  and  what  he  hoped  to  do 
when  he  left  the  Center,  were  given  ma¬ 
jor  emphasis.  The  professional  staff  at 
the  Center  were  primarily  concerned 
with  social  adjustment  and  training, 
and  worked  with  the  trainees  in  order 
to  know  and  prepare  them  for  desirable 
future  activities. 

The  trainees  were  given  direct  test¬ 
ing  of  their  abilities,  along  lines  defi¬ 
nitely  related  to  life  in  their  own  com¬ 
munities.  Emphasis  was  on  general  ad¬ 
justment  through  social  activities,  work 
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experimentation,  orientation,  and  coun¬ 
seling  and  guidance,  rather  than  on 
training  through  prolonged  periods  of 
instruction  in  special  skills. 

The  Trainees 

A  total  of  twenty-three  male  trainees 
were  enrolled  in  the  Center  for  all  or  a 
part  of  the  session.  Their  ages  ranged 
from  nineteen  to  forty-nine  years,  with 
more  than  half  beyond  thirty  years  of 
age.  These  trainees  came  from  diversi¬ 
fied  areas  of  West  Virginia.  Ten  had 
coal  mining  areas  as  their  background; 
eleven  came  from  agricultural  and  typi¬ 
cal  hill  and  ridge  farm  areas;  only  two 
were  from  large  urban  sections.  Ten 
were  totally  blind ;  nine  had  approxi¬ 
mately  20/200  vision;  four  had  only 
light  perception. 

When  these  trainees  came  to  the  Cen¬ 
ter,  thirteen  traveled  by  sight  or  were 
sufficiently  skilled  in  travel  without 
sight.  The  others  needed  considerable 
travel  training.  Four  were  practically 
helpless  in  this  respect.  Two  of  these  had 
lost  sight  in  adult  life,  and  two  who  had 
been  blind  since  childhood  had  attended 
the  West  Virginia  School  for  the  Blind. 
Two  of  the  adult  blind  could  not  walk 
by  themselves  and  had  to  be  led  into 
the  Center  and  into  the  corridors  and 
rooms.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that 
two  adults  who  had  recently  lost  their 
sight  made  quicker  adjustment  to  travel 
than  the  two  who  had  been  blind  since 
childhood.  Some  who  came  from  more 
heavily  rural  communities  had  acquired 
skill  in  traveling  country  roads  and 
trails ;  yet  they  were  unable  at  first  to 
cope  with  urban  situations  such  as  trav¬ 
eling  on  sidewalks  and  finding  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  business  establishments. 

A  number  of  the  trainees  came  to 
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On  the  staff  of  the  West  Virginia  Division  of 
Vocational  Behabilitation  Dr.  Stalnaker  serves 
in  the  capacity  of  supervisor  pf  services  for 
the  blind  and  severely  disabled.  His  story  puts 
on  record  the  results  of  a  valuable  experiment 
in  concentration  of  carefully  directed  effort. 
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brock:  What’s  his  background? 
walker:  In  the  Army  he  was  a  heavy 
machine  gunner.  Before  that  he 
was  a  truck  driver.  So  from  an  oc¬ 
cupational  standpoint  we  can’t  of¬ 
fer  much.  But  since  he’s  been  in 
the  hospital  he  has  completed  the 
G.E.D.  tests  and  received  his  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Equivalency,  which  is 
practically  the  same  as  a  high  school 
diploma,  and  he’s  been  studying 
mechanical  drawing  since  then.  His 
instructor  ‘  says  he ’s  really  ..got  a 
knack  for  picking  the  drawing  up 
fast.  Of  course,  that  isp’t  surpris¬ 
ing  since  he  had  some"  good  guid¬ 
ance  into  that  field  from  our  office. 
brock  :  Quit  patting  yourself  on  the 
back  and  let’s  get  to  the  facts. 
walker:  Well,  the  interest  tests  indi¬ 
cate  strong  ihechanical  and  artistic 
interests.  He  has  above-average  mer 
chanical  aptitude  and  has  an  excel¬ 
lent  scbre  on  the  test  that  measures 
ability  to  visualize  spatial  concepts. 
We  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  con¬ 
sidered  design  or  drafting.  He 
/hadn’t.  We  gave  him  some  infor¬ 
mation  on  it.  He  became  interested 
and  took  the  course  in  mechanical 
drawing.  That/brings  us  up  to  date. 
brock  :  I  ’ll  makeA  note  of  that  informa¬ 
tion  and  look  around.  He’ll  be  out 
in  about/two  months,  eh?  " 
fade  out — -Music — Fade  In. 
dave:  Hello,  Doc. 

doctor:  Well,  Dave,  you’ve  been 
“boarded”  and  everything  is  OK. 
You  can  leave  Friday. 
dave  :  Boy,  is  that  good  news !  I ’ve  real¬ 
ly  been  sweating  it  out. 
doctor  :  What  are  your  immediate 
plans  ? 


dave  :  That  depends  upon  what  you  OK 
in  the  way  of  schooling  or  work. 
Mr.  Walker,  in  Vocational  Guid¬ 
ance,  assumed  that  you  wouldn’t 
approve  full-time  work  for  a  while, 
so  he  and  Mr.  Brock,  the  training 
officer,  have  made  arrangements 
for  me  /to  go  to  the  Vocational 
School  half-days  and  study  mechan¬ 
ical  drawing,  if  you  will  OK  it. 
doctor:  That  sounds  all  right  to  me. 
How  soon  you  can  start  full-time 
work  depends  upon  what  your 
check-ups  show.  I  think  I  should 
tell  you,  Dave,  that  you’re  leaving 
sooner  that  I  once  thought  you 
would. 

dave  :  What  do  you  mean  ? 

doctor  :  Do  you  remember  how  you  felt 
last  September? 

dave  :  Yeah,  I  see  what  you  mean.  I  was 
really  “in  the  dumps”  then. 
doctor:  Yes,  you  were,  and  that  slows 
up  recovery  in  all  kinds  of  illnesses, 
including  T.B.  When  you  began  to 
think  ahead  about  new  possible  jobs 
and  to  think  less  about  your  condi¬ 
tion,  you  were  on  the  road  to  health 
and  home — and  a  job. 
fade  out — Music — Fade  In. 

•  •  • 
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This  program  has  been  brought  to  you 
by  the  Vocational  Guidance  Office.  If 
you  have  a  question  about  jobs,  schools, 
or  correspondence  courses,  ask  your 
nurse  to  call  our  office,  Extension  220. 
A  vocational  adviser  will  be  glad  to 
come  to  you  to  answer  any  questions  or 
to  bring  you  any  desired  information. 
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This  script  was  prepared  by  John  L.  Walker,  who  at  the  time  of  its  presentation  was  in 
charge  of  vocational  rehabilitation  work  at  the  Veterans  Administration  hospital  for  tubercu¬ 
losis  patients  at  Wood,  Wisconsin.  It  is  presented  here  with  the  thought  that  it  may  be 
useful  to  other  vvdrkers  who  plan  to  “ broadcast”  over  public  address  systems  in  hospitals. 

The  program  was  timed  to  last  fifteen  minutes.  The  music  intervals  averaged  about  six 
seconds  ba^h  and  were  varied  to  make  the  program  come  out  on  time.  As  this  presentation 
followed,  without  formal  introduction,  a  popular  disc  jockey  show,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  story  it  undertook  to  tell  reached  most  of  the  patients. 
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Craft  shop  activities:  work  on  treadle  looms  and  power  sewing  machines;  rug  making  by  hand;  basketry. 


the  Center  with  only  the  barest  neces¬ 
sities  of  clothing.  All  appeared  to  have 
dressed  to  the  best  of  their  ability  for 
the  occasion.  Some  had  recently  re¬ 
ceived  a  haircut  and  were  shaved,  while 
others  were  badly  in  need  of  tonsorial 
attention. 

Six  of  the  trainees  were  well  adjusted 
when  they  arrived  at  the  Center  and 
needed  only  diagnosis  and  work  experi¬ 
mentation  in  order  to  be  ready  for  place¬ 
ment  or  vocational  training.  Two  of 
those  who  enrolled  apparently  failed  to 
grasp  the  idea  embodied  in  the  Center 
and  as  a  result  withdrew  almost  im¬ 
mediately  to  return  to  their  homes. 

Eight  of  the  trainees  were  married. 
Ten  had  attended  the  West  Virginia 
School  for  the  Blind.  One  was  a  World 
War  II  veteran  with  a  non-service-con¬ 
nected  disability.  A  majority  had  had 
practically  no  experience  of  any  kind 
outside  the  environment  of  their  homes. 
These  twenty-three  trainees  from  nine¬ 
teen  different  counties  represented  a 
good  cross  section  of  West  Virginia. 

All  these  trainees  had  been  given  gen¬ 
eral  and  special  medical  examinations 
previous  to  their  entrance,  and  all  ex¬ 
cept  two  were  in  good  health.  These 
two  were  provided  with  the  special  medi¬ 


cal  attention  needed  while  they  were 
at  the  Center. 

'  Psychological  Testing 

The  psychological  testing  program 
was  conducted  on  an  individualized  ba¬ 
sis.  Twenty-one  of  the  twenty-three 
clients  were  tested.  Only  one  test  was 
tried  out  on  a  group  basis — the  Kuder 
Preference  Record.  This  experiment, 
making  use  of  the  very  recent  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  test  by  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes, 
did  not  prove  successful  with  the  entire 
group.  Only  about  40  percent  had 
enough  mental  ability,  enough  skill  in 
Braille  reading,  or  enough  experience 
in  taking  tests  to  enable  them  to  follow 
directions. 

The  Program 

Actual  try-outs  were  provided  under 
direction  of  skilled  staff  personnel. 
Considerable  emphasis  was  placed  on 
self-help  in  dressing,  shaving,  and  gen¬ 
eral  grooming,  as  well  as  the  systematic 
arrangement  of  personal  effects,  includ¬ 
ing  methods  of  finding  articles  misplaced 
or  dropped.  Trainees  were  shown  how 
to  distinguish  coins  through  the  sense  of 
touch,  and  how  to  use  the  dial  telephone. 
They  were  instructed  in  signature  writ¬ 
ing,  chair  orientation,  entering  automo- 
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biles,  ascending  and  descending  steps, 
obstacle  perception,  and  the  use  of  talk¬ 
ing  book  machines.  Assistance  in  the 
mechanics  of  eating  included  explana¬ 
tion  of  how  a  table  is  set,  pointers  on 
etiquette,  and  actual  table  experience, 
including  the  handling  of  silverware, 
dishes,  water,  beverages,  salt  and  pepper, 
and  the  cutting  of  food. 


Trainees  learn  drill  press  operation  and  hand  sand¬ 
ing,  also  (below)  how  to  operate  mitre  box  and  saw. 


provided  throughout  the  session.  Prob¬ 
lems  considered  in  these  periods  related 
to  the  over-all  social  adjustment  to  blind¬ 
ness  :  What  can  blind  people  do  ?  What 
makes  good  workers  ?  What  are  the 
causes  of  blindness  ?  What  attitudes 
should  be  taken  by  sighted  toward  blind 
people  ?  What  attitudes  should  be  taken 
by  blind  people  toward  sighted  people? 
What  facilities  are  available  to  the 
blind,  and  acceptable?  What  are  the 
best  methods  of  approach  in  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  opportunities  that  are  open 
for  the  blind?  How  favorable,  or  other¬ 
wise,  is  industry’s  attitude  toward  the 
employment  of  totally  blind  and  legally 
blind  persons?  What  can  be  said  of  the 
attitude  of  blind  persons  toward  em¬ 
ployers?  Questions  like  these  wrnre  free¬ 
ly  discussed,  along  with  problems  relat¬ 
ing  to  family  life  and  society  in  general. 

Simulated  Industrial  Assembly 

Parts  for  a  simulated  assembly  line 
were  secured  from  companies  who  ex¬ 
pressed  an  interest  in  the  work  of  this 
Center.  Westinghouse  Electrical  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Fairmont,  supplied  metal 
mechanisms.  Sterling  Faucet  Company, 
of  Morgantown,  supplied  a  variety  of 
faucets.  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Clarksburg,  supplied  a  variety 
of  corrugated  paper  cartons  and  divid¬ 
ers  of  various  sizes.  Assembly  line  work 


Instruction  in  methods  and  techniques 
of  foot  travel  was  provided  continuously 
throughout  the  training  period.  It  was 
regarded  as  essential  that  fear  be  elimi¬ 
nated  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  complete  independence  developed. 
Trainees  were  taught  how  to  recognize 
the  physical  features  of  their  surround¬ 
ings  through  the  various  combinations 
of  sensations  which  warn  of  possible 
danger.  Among  these  are  changes  in 
temperature,  in  direction  of  air  cur¬ 
rents,  and  in  atmospheric  pressure,  also 
odors.  These  were  recognized  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  trainee’s  room,  his  home,  or 
other  landmarks.  A  natural  relaxed 
walking  manner  like  that  of  any  sighted 
person,  was  emphasized  at  all  times. 
This  necessitated  instruction  in  the  con¬ 
tinuous  use  of  the  cane. 

Regular  conferences,  assembly  periods, 
and  special  individual  conferences  were 
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was  operated  three  hours  per  day 
throughout  the  session.  Trainees  were 
timed  on  the  rate  of  assembly,  and  a  de¬ 
velopment  record  of  their  progress  was 
kept.  This  work  experience  was  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  many  of  the  trainees,  some 


were  brought  to  the  woodworking  and 
assembly  shops,  where  they  were  re¬ 
paired  and  assembled  by  trainees.  This 
resulted  in  a  very  effective  and  final 
proof  of  the  work  capabilities  of  many 
of  the  trainees. 


Blind  trainees  assembling  carton  separators,  faucets,  and  contact 
switches.  Articles  secured  from  industrial  firms  employing  blind  workers. 


of  whom  reached  the  standard  commer¬ 
cial  beginner  production  rate,  while  oth¬ 
ers  showed  definite  inaptitude  for  this 
type  of  work. 

In  order  to  demonstrate,  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  trainees  and  others,  the  diversity 
of  activities  which  can  be  accomplished 
without  sight,  a  number  of  less  work- 
experienced  blind  were  given  various 
tasks  to  perform  around  the  buildings. 
It  was  found  that  general  maintenance 
work  offered  excellent  opportunity  for 
training  and  experimentation. 

As  the  work  progressed,  it  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  certain  trainees  were  ready 
for  more  definite  and  practical  work  ex¬ 
perimentation.  Arrangements  were 
made  with  the  local  Spic  and  Span 
Laundry  and  the  Coca-Cola  Bottling 
Company  in  Romney  to  allow  one  trainee 
at  a  time  to  come  into  their  plants  and 
work  on  selected  jobs  which  could  be 
done  without  the  use  of  sight.  Also  a 
supply  of  Coca-Cola  cases  and  cartons 


Social  and  Recreational  Activities 

During  the  first  four  weeks  about  60 
percent  of  the  trainees  took  part  in 
bowling.  These  were  equally  divided 
between  the  partially  sighted  and  the 
totally  blind.  Some  availed  themselves 
of  radio,  piano,  and  record  playing  in 
the  recreation  room,  which  was  always 
open.  Others  engaged  in  card  games  or 
dominoes,  or  visited  on  the  porches. 
Most  of  the  trainees  seemed  to  like  to 
find  their  own  recreation,  which  often 
consisted  of  continued  practice  travel 
or  other  orientation  activities.  Some 
partially  sighted  trainees  attended 
shows  in  the  town  nearby. 

Vocational  Diagnosis  and  Planning 

With  some  of  the  trainees  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  to  make 
a  good  vocational  diagnosis  and  to  for¬ 
mulate  and  recommend  a  suitable  voca¬ 
tional  plan.  With  other  trainees  it  was 
impossible  to  do  this  until  the  very  end 
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of  the  session.  Also,  with  some  of  the 
trainees  it  was  possible  to  secure  quickly 
a  good  rapport,  while  with  others  it  re¬ 
quired  a  considerably  longer  period  of 
time. 

There  were  twenty-one  trainees  whose 
cases  were  diagnosed  and  for  whom  vo¬ 
cational  plans  were  suggested  by  the 
staff,  accompanied  by  suggestions  from 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
Of  these,  two  were  recommended  for 
special  training  (piano  tuning  service 
a  possibility),  two  for  agricultural 
work,  two  for  home  industries,  two  for 
sheltered  workshop  employment.  The 
rest  were  found  ready  for  industrial 
placement,  with  the  exception  of  one 
man  for  whom  it  is  impossible  to  de¬ 
velop  a  plan  until  further  medical  de¬ 
velopments  and  diagnosis  are  made 
available. 

Counselors  who  observed  the  work  in 
the  Center  were  careful  to  secure  all  in¬ 
formation  possible  on  their  clients,  and 
maintained  close  cooperation  with  the 
trainees  and  with  the  staff. 

At  the  time  this  report  was  written, 
two  of  the  trainees  had  entered  training 
for  piano  tuning  service,  one  had  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Romney,  and  five — that  is,  more  than 
forty-five  percent — of  those  recom¬ 
mended  for  industry  had  been  placed  in 
suitable  jobs.  Efforts  are  now  being  di¬ 
rected  toward  suitable  placement  for  the 
rest  of  the  trainees. 

Recording  and 
Reporting 

Weekly  reports  were 
kept,  showing  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  trainees  in 
each  scheduled  activity 
and  recording  observa¬ 
tions  made  on  their  ex¬ 
tra-curricular  activities. 

Weekly  staff  meetings 
were  held  to  discuss  and 
to  appraise  each  trainee 
in  the  light  of  case 
reports,  case  records, 
and  psychological  tests. 

Through  these  confer- 
ferences  it  was  possible 
to  combine  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  each  instructor 


into  a  composite  weekly  report.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  staff  conferences  were  held  fre¬ 
quently  to  consider  such  problems  as  a 
trainee’s  lack  of  progress,  sudden 
changes  (or  loss)  of  interest,  or  desire 
to  withdraw  from  the  Center. 

Summary 

In  providing  services  in  the  Center, 
two  broad  purposes  were  kept  in  mind. 
First :  to  determine  through  diagnostic 
testing  the  abilities,  vocational  interests, 
and  limitations  of  each  trainee.  Second : 
in  the  light  of  all  obtainable  information, 
to  provide  different  types  of  activities 
in  order  to  determine  each  trainee ’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  perform  the  type  of  work  for 
which  he  wTas  best  suited. 

The  objectives  were  reached,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  through  psychological  and  aptitude 
testing,  orientation,  vocational  guidance, 
and  individual  and  group  instruction 
in  planned  activities.  The  program  was 
carried  out  in  an  environment  designed 
to  duplicate  for  trainees  the  problems 
and  situations  which  they  would  encoun¬ 
ter  in  normal  everyday  living.  There  was 
a  persistent  endeavor  to  stimulate  the 
trainee  in  acquiring  new  interests,  de¬ 
veloping  self-confidence,  and  achieving 
psychological  acceptance  of  the  limita¬ 
tions  imposed  by  blindness,  and  thus  to 
enable  him  to  develop  his  native  ability 
to  a  maximum  degree. 


Trainees  under  instruction  in  wood  work  shop. 
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